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Management and Production 

EDITOR'S FOREWORD 

By Fred J. Miller 
President, The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 



IN these unsettled times in the in- 
dustrial field it is to be expected 
that there will be those who will con- 
clude that there is little hope of a 
satisfactory, or even a workable solu- 
tion of our problems. On the other 
hand there are very many who not 
only have faith to believe we shall 
solve these problems but they are 
sincerely trying, with varying degrees 
of success, to contribute to their 
solution. 

We are passing through a period of 
adjustment and it behooves us all to 
keep in mind that our success in this 
adjustment will be proportioned to 
our use of intelligence and reason and 
that nothing can be hoped for from 
ignorance and prejudice. 

There can be no doubt that much of 
the misunderstanding between em- 
ployer and employe may be traced to 
the fact that each reads, more or less 
exclusively, the publications that sup- 
port his views — that indeed must do 
so, for reasons that are easily under- 
stood. Thus each side fails to get the 
other's viewpoint and it is certain that 
the industrial situation would be much 
improved if there could be more of 
that "getting together" which accom- 
panies a free interchange of views to 
the end that each side may at least 
comprehend what the other stands for; 
and why. 

To one who has become more or 
less surfeited with the arguments put 
forward by those who are paid, in one 
way or another, to advocate a given 
side and must "deliver the goods" it 
is decidedly refreshing and mentally 



stimulating to read the views presented 
in such a series of articles as follow. 

The authors range from labor union 
officials, at one extreme, to heads of 
large manufacturing and commercial 
enterprises at the other; with state and 
national officials, industrial engineers 
and economists occupying the inter- 
mediate ground. It is safe to say that 
no one can carefully read these articles 
and fail to acquire from them a very 
good and accurate idea of what the 
industrial situation of today is, so far 
as underlying principles are concerned; 
and, what the best thought of the 
leaders on both sides really is. 

There are those who, for ten years or 
more, have recognized and have de- 
clared their conviction that the indus- 
trial world has been passing through a 
revolution — -for the most part peaceful 
and constructive, but, nevertheless 
essentially, a revolution. The Hohen- 
zollern war did not cause this revolu- 
tion, but only accelerated what was 
already under way. Among other 
things it has shown us clearly that the 
old driver method of industrial manage- 
ment will no longer do. The workmen 
of the world and as well, the women of 
every country that participated in the 
war, have acquired by that partici- 
pation a new status. Many of the in- 
dustrial difficulties of the present day 
are due to the resistance of working 
men and women everywhere, to being 
forced back to their former and infe- 
rior status. They are insisting that if 
they are good enough to place their 
lives at the disposal of the forces of 
civilization, then they are good enough 
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to have at least some voice in determin- 
ing the manner of life they shall lead in 
the civilization they have striven, they 
hope successfully, to preserve. 

In every country of the world the 
trend, for years, has been toward de- 
mocracy; and absolutism, both in gov- 
ernments and in industries, is being 
generally perceived to be an anachro- 
nism in this age of enlightenment. 
Moreover the revelations of examining 
boards as to physical fitness for mili- 
tary service, having revealed that an 
astonishingly large proportion of work- 
ing people have been much under- 
nourished and overworked, have caused 
many to do some thinking along fun- 
damental lines. The facts revealed 
seem to make pertinent the inquiry as 
to whether or not our modern civiliza- 
tion secures for humanity in general 
nearly as good living conditions and 
chances of individual development as 
did earlier and more primitive condi- 
tions. The tendency is to reexamine 
our position with respect to our terres- 
trial environment and to ask why, with 
the productive powers of man multi- 
plied by myriads of inventions, as they 
have been within the past century, 
anyone able and willing to work should, 
at any time, even temporarily, be 
without an adequate supply of all that 
is needed to maintain in good health 
not only himself, but all who are nat- 
urally dependent upon him; and to 
obtain in addition a fair share of the 
luxuries which modern civilization is 
supposed to afford for those who live 
in civilized countries. 

Constantly the line of demarkation 
is being more clearly drawn between 
those who render useful service in 
return for what they obtain of this 
world's goods and those who do not. 
Inevitably the road we have travelled 
in the world's development will be re- 
examined to discover the turnings we 
may have made that have taken us so 



far from the earlier conditions in which 
men (those who managed to avoid 
bondage in one form or another), by 
more or less cooperation, applied their 
labor directly to the earth's unmonop- 
olized resources, and kept for their own 
use or disposal literally all they pro- 
duced, to the present condition, in 
which, as a matter of common observa- 
tion and knowledge, reinforced by 
abundance of statistical evidence, 
workers, i.e. those who perform useful 
service, either by mental or manual 
labor, receive for that service only a 
small part of what they produce. 

If, in that road, wrong turns have 
been made, then a new orientation 
must take place and we must face the 
necessity for it or, contemplate the 
probability that, sooner or later, like 
the older civilizations that have pre- 
ceded the present, ours will also pass 
away. 

Many of the most profound and dis- 
interested students of this, our greatest 
problem, believe that the modern ten- 
dency of those who labor to plan for 
action in their common interest is, 
after all, the best protection society 
can have against worse things — evils 
such as have been alluded to above and 
which history plainly shows have led 
often to violence, but almost inevitably 
to degeneration and social decay. 

All who are sincerely trying to under- 
stand the present course of events will 
rejoice that, perhaps now more than 
ever before, men of large affairs, of 
proven capacity for leadership, heads 
of important industrial concerns, are 
giving evidence of their conviction 
that autocracy in industries is irrecon- 
cilable with democracy in governments. 
Realizing the very great difference be- 
tween a body of employes all enthu- 
siastically cooperating toward one ob- 
ject and, on the other hand, a body of 
employes rendering only such service 
as they think necessary to hold their 
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jobs, and only so long as they wish to 
hold them, these men are giving this 
problem their best attention and the 
records of what some of them have 
accomplished are set forth in the fol- 
lowing pages. The reactionaries and 
stiff-necked autocrats can scarcely 
continue indefinitely to ignore or be- 
little the record being made by such 
men, and in that aspect of the situa- 
tion there is great encouragement — 
more perhaps than in any other. 

It is not true that production has 
fallen off everywhere. There are es- 
tablishments in America wherein pro- 
duction per employe is now greater 
than before the war and many of them 
in which it is as great. Investigation of 
the methods followed in these estab- 
lishments will convince almost anyone 
that the driver method of industrial 
management is passing and is bound to 
disappear. We must get away from 
the industrial ideas that have been 
handed down to us from slavery and 
from the patriarchal or feudal relation 
and, one or another form of industrial 
cooperation must take their place. 

In so-called normal times there are 
more men than there are jobs for them. 
Employed men will then submit to 



being driven, knowing that others 
stand ready to take their places and 
that, not to submit, may mean depri- 
vation and want for themselves and 
those dependent upon them. But the 
war, with its practically unlimited de- 
mand for the production and trans- 
portation of munitions and food to 
support the world's armies, changed 
all that and made jobs so easy to get 
and to hold that the driver method of 
management broke down and we are 
now being shown, more plainly than 
before, the difference between real 
leaders of men and mere drivers. 

As is shown in the following pages, 
real brain work must be applied to in- 
dustrial management. It must be 
made clear to the people who work 
that it is to their interest to do the things 
wanted to be done in the manner and 
in the quantities fairly to be expected 
or asked of them and management 
must, itself, properly attend to its 
proper and contributory management 
functions. 

There is little cause for profound 
discouragement, but facts must be 
faced and dealt with in the true 
American spirit of fair play and the 
square deal. 



